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SOME OF THE MEDICINAL AND EDIBLE 
PLANTS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

BY LAURA EVERTSEN KING. 

Three or four days succeeding the first rains of the season 
there comes over the face of nature in Southern CaHfornia a 
marked and magical change — from a dry and apparently bar- 
ren landscape, the sweet-scented "Pelio" with its musky odor 
covers the earth with a mantle of vivid green. The early in- 
habitants of this country, living very near to nature and believ- 
ing that the spicy perfume of the fresh and tender grass "was in- 
vigoraiting and rejuvenating to the old and infirm, brought 
them into the sunlight on their respective rawhide beds and left 
them to doze and dream the day long. From the first rains and 
througli all the seasons of the year until the last dry days of 
fall and early winter can be gathered herbs and plants, of va- 
rieties too numerous to mention in this brief paper, for edible 
and medicinal purposes. Their range is from the mountain tops 
to the seashore. I say from the mountain tops, because the 
melting snows of winter and the cloudbursts of spring and sum- 
mer wash the seeds down the caiions' sides into the valleys 
below. 

Seventy years or more ago, when physicians were like an- 
gels' visits, "few and far between," each mother of a family con- 
stituted herself the adviser of her family and friends, and in 
every small village or "pueblo" there was the "Vieja," whom 
every one respected and consulted, and who dispensed with a 
lavish hand her various herbs, which she had gathered, dried 
and put into safe-keeping for future use. A call from a fevo- 
patient hastened her with a package of "sauco," which she made 
into tea and administered at stated intervals, until relief came in 
the shape of a profuse perspiration. If her patient became too 
weak or debilitated she administered "Paleo" as a tonic. For 
cancer she made a poultice of the pounded leaves of "Totoache," 
which removed cancerous growths if applied in time. For in- 
ducing an appetite a decoction of "Concha L'agua" was given 
until the patient was able to eat his accustomed allowance of 
broiled beef and "Atole." If in the annual "rodeo" a vaquero 
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was thrown from his horse or otherwise bruised, he was removed 
to his home and "Yerba del Golpe" applied to his contusions. 
Then a bath of "Ramero" to rejuvenate his discolored flesh 
was used and soon the rider was at work again among his cattle. 
Week and inflamed eyes were cured by a wash made of "Rosa 
de Castilla." A pomade of the same was used for tenderness 
or chafing of the skin. "Yerba del Manso" and "Yerba del 
Pasmo" were favorite remedies and used for almost every form 
of disease. 

There is a sweet smelling little flower of pure white called 
"Selama," whose root of crimson furnished the young Indian 
girls a paint to improve their complexions, which, unlike the 
cosmetics of latter days, left no bad effects, remaining the same 
day after day. 

In the early morning when the dew was on the grass, the 
old women gathered "Lanten" for boils and inflamed swellings. 
The large leaves bruised and soaked in olive oil served to con- 
centrate the inflammation. The leaves of the "Tunra" were used 
for the same purpose. We all know how deliciously refreshing 
the fruit of the Tuna is on a hot summer day, and it formed one 
of the principal items of an Indian's winter store — ^Tunas, ground 
acorns, "Pinones," roasted "Mescal" and "Chia" made the Indian 
wax fat and happy. 

When a washerwoman wished her black clothes to look 
bright and new, she sought the "Campo" for "Yerba" or 
"Amole," which, pounded and soaked over night in water, made 
a beautiful and cleansing suds. "Cichiquelite," a small seed for 
€dible purposes, was also beneficial as a gargle for sore throats. 
"Petata" is a root eaten by the Indians before the introduction of 
the potato — in fact, served the same purpose. In the "zanjas" 
and pools along the rivers grows a plant which makes a salad 
highly prized by the native Californians, called "Flor del Aqua." 
It possesses a slightly bitter flavor, which is very appetizing. 
There is another with the small name "Beno" also relished for 
salads by "Paisanos." 

Hair tonics and hair washes grow everywhere in both spring 
and summer, "Caria" being one of the many. And every Cali- 
fornian knows of the medicinal virtues of the different "Malvas," 
both black and white being used for congestions, and as a wash 
for "Yedra" (or poison oak) it is healing and soothing. "Cardo" 
and "Yuelite" are spring greens and may be eaten also as salads, 
and hundreds of persons can speak of the "Mostassa," the best 
spring vegetable of all. 
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Then there is the San Lucas plant for rheumatism and many 
others, whose names are difficult to pronounce on account of 
their Indian origin. Some of these medicinal herbs may be 
found in various pharmacies under botanical names? — these are 
the native Californian and Indian names given here. But in the 
surrounding country, where live Indians and natives, the old 
women still administer their herbs under the well-known, 
homely and suggestive names given in this paper. The early 
piiysicians of Los Angeles could vouch for the efficacy of nu- 
merous herbs used by them in their practice among the residents 
if they were here to tell. 

This has been writen to show that the lazniess of the Cali- 
fornian is in a measure excusable. For what use had he for 
work when everything grew at his hand — his food, his medicine, 
his shelter. If his "adobe" house or "Ramada" required sweep- 
ing, he had but to gather his "Escobita" or "Tules," tie them in 
broom shape and sweep when necessary. Disinfectants in the 
form of lovely flowers grew on the hills and on the plains. A 
hundred pages could be writen of the herbs, edible and medicinal, 
that are "born to bloom and blush unseen and waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air." 

In continuation, I should say that there were many plants 
used by the Indians in wicked incantations, herbs used in con- 
juring decoctions so powerful, that a small quantity adminis- 
tered, crippled or blinded a subject for life. It could not have 
been that his mind was wrought upon, for these herbs were given 
unbeknown to the sufferer, and therefore affected him through 
their poisonous influences. Except the few plants which the 
native Californian has discovered for himself, the knowledge 
of the medicinal and edible plants of Southern California has 
Ijeen handed down to him through his Indian ancestors, who 
subsisted on the roots and seeds of this country, gathering some 
in the mountains and others in the valleys below, but always 
busy in the different seasons of their growth and ripening. 

After the founding of the missions the Indians had their 
corn, beans and different edibles for consumption which were 
introduced by the "padres," and under their subjection ceased 
to gather seeds and herbs, but now and then there would be an 
eld woman who still clung to tradition and believed that there 
was nothing better than the old way of living, and consequently 
lived and suffered under the "sobriquet" of "Chisera," or witch, 
who was only visited in secret by the jealous husband, or sought 
for love potions by the Indian maiden in the "dark of the moon." 
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These old women crept about with packs upon their backs filled 
with dried fruit, seeds and countless small and mysterious pack- 
ages, which were the awe of the uninitiated. They lived in 
small jacales or huts made of "tules" on the outskirts of the 
mission and died of old age, true to their convictions. 

There are also plants deleterious to animals, one in particular 
— "Ramaloco" — which when eaten by horses causes them to be- 
come dangerously mad, and while under its influence to endan- 
ger the lives of human beings as well as other animals. There 
is also "Bledoi Cimaron," which when dry seems to have an 
affinity for others, thus forming into immense rolling mounds 
and skipping before the winds, terrorized and stampeded the 
countless herds of cattle and horses that roamed the plains. 
There is a weed which is deadly poison to sheep. In a little 
wayside plant not unlike a tiny apple in looks and odor, called 
"Mansanilla," we have a strong purgative, used to reduce the 
temperature in fever. If you walk or ride with an old native 
woman she will pick flowers and plants by the wayside and ex- 
pound their virtues to you until you are convinced that you are 
walking over untold treasures. Indeed, every creeping plant in 
California has a meaning and a history. 



